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Subject:     "HOTES  FOR  MEAL-PLANNERS."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Cheerful  thoughts  on  family  meal-planning  are  what  I  have  to  offer  you 
today,  listeners  —  thoughts  that  are  "both  cheering  and  scientific.  Say  what 
you  will  about  the  trials  of  the  menu-maker  —  and  if  you  plan  meals  day  in 
and  day  out  you  can  prohahly  say  plenty  --  or  sympathize  as  you  v^ill  with  the 
housewife  who  is  trying  to  feed  her  family  pronerly  on  a  very  small  income, 
even  so,  you  will  find  the  reports  from  the  foods  and  nutrition  people  on  the 
subject  very  optimistic. 

For  example,  here  is  a  statement  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  at 
Washington,  D.   C.     It  starts  with  these  words:     "As  the  garden  season  advances 
and  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  become  more  plentiful,  meals  get  better,  and, 
in  general,   cheaper.     Meat  prices  may  not  vary  so  much  with  the  season,  but 
the  vegetable  items  on  the  grocery  bill  won't  run  into  such  figures  now  as  they 
did  in  midwinter.     In  fact,  many  January  luxuries  become  June's  cheapest  foods." 

The  statement  continues:     "It  is  always  possible  to  have  meals  of  equal 
food  value  at  very  different  levels  of  cost." 


Of  course,  no  one  can  suggest  any  menu  guaranteed  to  be  cheapest  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  at  the  same  time.     Prices  vary  too  much  from  place 
to  place  for  that.     But  with  due  consideration  of  family  preferences,  as  well 
as  of  food  value  and  variety,   the  low-cost  meal,   if  it  is  welVplanned,   can  be 
as  attractive  as  the  expensive  one,  especially  in  spring  and  summer. 

The  nutritionists  illustrate  their  statement  by  two  well-balanced  Sunday 
dinner  menus,  based  on  seasonal  foods  —  that  is,  on  the  foods  now  in  almost 
any  large  market  in  the  country  as  far  north  as  Boston  or  St.  Paul. 

Early-June  Menu  No.  1;     Roast  leg  of  veal;  Stuffed  Bermuda  onions; 
Buttered  new  potatoes  and  peas;  Salad  of  mixed  lettuce  or  other  greens, 
radishes,  and  Roquefort  dressing;  for  dessert.   Strawberry  shortcake  and  whipped 
cream. 


That's  one  exam.ple  of  a  seasonal  Sunday  dinner.     Here  is  another: 
Roast  duckling  with  plain  or  apricot  stuffing;  Creamed  new  potatoes;  Buttered 
asparagas ;  Salad  of  shredded  new  cabbage,  grated  raw  carrot,  young  onions, 
with  mayonnaise  dressing;  for  dessert.  Fresh  loineapple  and  sponge  cake. 

These  2  dinners  based  on  in-season  foods  will  vary  in  cost  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  depending  a  good  deal  on  the  progress  of  spring  from 
south  to  north  —  that  is,  on  the  distance  from  garden  to  market. 
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But  other  combinations  of  seasonal  food  may  "be  a  good  deal  cheaper  than 
either  of  these  menus,  yet  offer  the  same  food  value.     For  a  low-cost  Sunday 
dinner  that  will  he  just  as  wellT-halanced  and  just  as  appetizing  in  flavor, 
texture  and  color,  you  can  depend  on  less  expensive  choices  —  on  cheaper  cuts 
of  meat,  and  on  cheaper  vegetables  and  fruits.     And  you  can  leave  out  the 
dressings  and  "frills". 

Here's  the  way  the  nutritionists  plan  an  early-June  Sunday  dinner  to 
give  you  just  as  much  value  at  low  cost.     They  suggest  starting  with  a  tomato- 
juice  cocktail,  which  is  suitable  at  any  time  of  year.     Make  it  from  juice 
strained  from  a  can  of  tomatoes  and  season  as  you  like  it.     Then,   if  you  want 
a  roast  of  meat,   choose  a  stuffed  shoulder  of  veal  instead  of  the  leg  and  along 
with  it  serve  browned  potatoes,  shredded  new  cabbage,  quick-cooked  in  milk, 
cr  spring  greens,  quick-cooked  and  seasoned  with  crisp  salt  pork  or  bits  of 
tacon,  and  hot  biscuits  or  corn  bread.     For  dessert,  the  seasonal  choice  might 
:  rhubarb  pie. 

Here  you  have  a  good  square  meal  for  Sunday,  well-balanced  and  annetizing, 
and  though  simpler  and  cheaper  than  the  first  2  menus,  equal  to  them  in  food 
value.    The  menu-maker  has  simply  chosen  the  cheap  items  from  the  various 
classes  of  food.     Instead  of  an  expensive  veal  roast,  she  has  chosen  one  from 
the  f orequarters ,  knowing  that  cheaper  cuts  of  both  veal  and  beef  always  come 
from  this  part  of  the  animal.     She  has  included  potatoes  in  her  menu,  knowing 
both  old  and  new  potatoes  are  in  the  market  now.    As  for  the  green  vegetable  — 
and  she  knows  that  every  good  dinner  needs  at  least  one  green  leafy  vegetable  -- 
her  choice  again  deioends  on  what  is  ready  in  her  garden  or  cheaT)est  on  the  market. 
Though  a  third  vegetable  would  be  good  in  this  menu,  she  knows  that  it  isn'"t 
necessary,  particularly  with  tomato  juice  in  the  meal.     As  for  a  salad,  she 
knows  salad  isn't  needed  along  vath  spring  greens  or  green  new  cabbage.  Rhubarb 
pie  makes  a  dessert  that  is  both  substantial  and  inexpensive. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  these  3  menus  all  follow  the  simple  menu- 
■ttern  worked  out  by  the  nutritionists.     The  pattern  calls  for:     first,  some 
.Tiilk  or  cheese  in  the  meal;  second,  vegetables  or  fruits;  third,  meat,  fish, 
poultry  or  eggs;  fourth,  breadstuffs  or  cereals;  fifth,  fats  and  sugars. 

Then,  these  3  menus  all  have  variety  in  color  and  flavor  and  texture  to 
make  them  appetizing.     Vegetables  of  contrasting  colors  go  on  the  plate  together. 
A  starchy  vegetable  goes  along  with  a  succulent  vegetable  and  a  bland  vegetable 
like  potato  goes  along  with  a  highly  flavored  vegetable  like  onion.  Vegetables 
are  prepared  differently,  too  —  a  creamed  vegetable  accompanies  a  vegetable 
served  plain  with  butter,  and  so  on. 

Some  of  the  "don't' s"  for  meal-planners,  as  worked  out  by  the  foods 
people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  are:     "Don't  serve  rice  and  potatoes 
at  the  same  meal  because  both  are  starchy.     For  the  same  reason,  don't  serve 
rr.a^'aroni,  or  spaghetti  or  noodles  with  rice  or  potatoes.     Don't  serve  2  similar 
vegetables  at  the  same  meal  —  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes ,   for  example.  Don't 
serve  2  meats  unless  you  are  providing  a  contrast  of  some  kind,  as  in  the  case 
of  creamed  chicken  and  sliced  cured  ham.     Don't  serve  2  creamed  dishes.     It  is 
easy  to  overwork  white  sauce.     In  short,  don't  duplicate,"    The  well-planned 
meal,  whatever  its  cost,  is  balanced  in  food  value  and  in  flavor,  texture,  and 
color. 
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